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BY BILL ADAMS 


“She’s Got a Crew,” Said the Skipper to Himself as the Golden Age* Which Left Them All Astern, Drove 
. Through Heavy Seas. 


T HERE was once a ship. Her 
namo was The Golden Age. 
Sho flew, leaving them all 
astern of her. She beat into 
the wind. She ra’’* down it. 
She glittered along it. Growing salt 
*pra.ya To and far above the stiff- 
bellied leeches of her great white 
upper topsails. With the wind before 
the beam she flung her tall topgal- 
lantsails wet, wet and shining with 
the white salt of the sea night two 
hundred feet beneath them. She was 
a ship. 

She carried a captain, a mate, a 
second mate, a boatswain, a carpen¬ 
ter, a steward and a cook, and in her 
forward fo-c-stle a company of sea- 
boaten, hard-driven, face-furrowed 
sailormcn from the bright wide water 
ports. She carried also in the little 
half deck abaft her mainmast a sea 
apprentice, a lad with pink cheeks, 
the down upon his face. 

She left Tort Costa wharf before 
Ihe dawn upon a February morning, 
('hill mists hanging over the river, 
fluffs ami bay; a chill wind blowing 
seaward, thin rain falling, dripping 
rrom mast and spar and backstay. 

".^tand by to take in the towboat’s 
lino,” said the mate. 

“.Stand by to take in the towboat’s 
line* it Is, sir,” said the hands. 

“Stand by with the cork fenders, 
lest the wharf shall scar her sides,” 
said the mate. 

"Stand by with the cork fenders 
it is, sir,” said the hands. 

“Stand by to drop the hook,” said 
the mate. “We'll wait a while in the 
bay before wo go over the bar." 

"All ready, sir.” said Chips, the 
caipenter. The anchor rattled down. 

fclie lay as a swan awakening. 
waii-Wrg for the tide to take her to 
*%'«, fbt Lands from twenty seaports 
tfSEttb:? *.n her fo'c'stle drinking coffee. 
**Th *y oaid fibs can sail,” fcaid one. 
"Vhty say She's a flyer.” said an¬ 
other. 

“We ttutkft fly.” said a black man 
tffrm Suva. 

•"/la, ha. ha!” laughed an old fellow*, 
gTt./-bearded, his nose in a tin panni- 

tcilf. 

'’Where's she bound?” asked one. 
•*Queencto\vn for orders,” said an¬ 
other. 

"The mate tol* me Liverpool direc'," 
Said another. 

“That's good! We'll dance w’en we 
get there.” said another. 

"We ain't there yet.” said the old 
fellow with a gray beard. 

"I 'aven’t no oilskins; the crimp 
robbed me.” said one. 

“Nor 'aven't I no sea-boots: the 
crimp robbed me. too,” said another. 

“I've a couple o’ poun’s o* black 
’baccy.” sail! another. 

"We make fly." said the Suva man. 
"Yes. We’ll make her fly,” said an- 
oth< r. 

“She’ll fly anyway. She couldn't help 
it.” said another. 

“It's cold.” said the sea apprentice, 
pink-cheeked, sitting along in the 
half-deck, sipping his coffee. 

“Stand by to heave in.” shouted the 
mate, adding to himself, "Tide’s at the 
flood.” 

"Stand by to heave in, it is, sir," 
cried the hands. 

4 s ♦ % 

\ SAILOR was singing: twenty men 
bent above the windlass-bars; 
a song of *the sea echoing over the 
swirled tide: his voice, the voice of 
the twenty mingled with the "clank. 

■ lank, clank” of the windlass-pawls; 
"clank, clank, clank.” 

Oli. Santa Anna'* men were brare, 

.\n<l away. Santa Anna: 

Oil. Santa Anna’s men wore brave. 

All along the plains of Mexico. t 
"Walk her down, sons—walk her 
down!” cried the mate, looking over 
the fo'c’stle-rail at the gurgle-black 
tide below* her. 

"Walk ’er down, the mate says— > 
com© on, sons,” cried the chantey- 
man. 

Oh. Santa Anna -ained his name. 

And away. Santa Anna; 

Oh. Santa Anna gained his name. 

All along the plains of Mexii-o. 

“Let her have it! The wind’s off 
shore.” cried the mate. 

“Let ’er ’ave it, the mate says,” 
shouted a sailor. 

“Admiral, gi' us a chantey.” 

“Aye! That's it; Gi* us a chantey, 
Admiral,” cried another. 

"Sing. Admiral, sing,” said old 
Wispy Cavendish. 

The sea apprentice, looking out to 
sea, bright-eyed, mist in his hair, 
sang: 

Call all hands to man the capstan. 

See the cables all are clear. 

For today we’ll lift her anchor 
And for distant shores we’ll steer, 

Rolling home, rolling home. 

Rolling home, across the sea. 

They* gathered it up. shouting it, 
roaring it, men of the seaports, tak¬ 
ing a ship over the bar. 

Rolling home, rolling home. 

Rolling botne, across the sea. 

The skipper, on his bridge, blew his 
whistle. 

“Get sail on her, sir! Loose all! 
Crowd her to it!” he called to his 
mate. 

“Th* ol’ man says to crowd ’er to 
it,” said one. 

They stood, waiting at the hal¬ 
yards, the morning breaking full 
across the sea, drizzle falling, drip¬ 
ping from mast and spar and back¬ 
stay. 

"Some one gi’ us ‘Boney’!” cried 
one. 

“Aye! Gi’ us ‘Boney’!” cried an¬ 
other. 

"Come on.” said Wispy Cavendish; 
“‘ere you are:” 

Oh, Roney was a warrior. 

to me way, hay. yoh: 

Oh. Roney was a warrior. 

and a long time ago. 

And Boneyparte rnet Wellington, 
to me way, hay, yoh! 

And Bonejparte rnet Wellington, 
and a long time ago. 

“T ’opes 'ee drives ’er,’* said one. 
"She’ll fly anyway. She couldn’t 
help it,” said another. 

“Look out, sons! She’s going to 
ship it green—duck y’r ’eads!” cried 
one. 

“L/et ’er rip!” cried another. 

“Don't she lift to ’em nice?” said 
one. 

“She’s a sea-boat.” said another. 
“Walk those royals to the mast¬ 
heads! Walk ’em up! Let’s get her 
out and going!” cried the mate, the 
shore-line fading as the day broke 
wide. 

•‘W’ere’s that there admiral?” cried 
a sailor. 

“Aye! W’ere’s the admiral?” cried 
another. “Admiral, sing for us, son!” 

“Sing, Admiral!” cried another. 

John Brown’* wife drink* whiskey in her tea, 
John Brown’* wife drinks whiskey in her tea, 
John Brown's wife drinks whiskey in her tea, 
As we g«> rolling home. 

And it’s glory, glory, hallelujah! 

And it’s glory, glory, hallelujah! 

And it's glarf, glory, hallelujah! 

As we rolling home, 
sang the se* apprentice, twenty sai¬ 
lors lifting it to th© lift of the big 
ship, stamping forty feet along her 
dancing teakwood decks. • 

"Belay them halyards!” shouted the 
mate. "What y’ tryin’ to do with 
her?** 

"Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a sailor. 
“Th’ admiral's tryin’ to make her 
fly.” 

-fibe”! fly anyway. She s got to. 
She can*:’ help it,” said the skipper 
on his bridge, overhearing them. 

"Get all sail on her! Set those 
staysails!" he shouted, adding to hlm- 
z*Ai. “Crowd her along. She wants 
to go.” 

The Golden Age buried her bows to 
the smother, lifting her bright foot 
high, laughing along, a drench of 
sea upon her long white decks. 
‘•^dmiraV it's eight bells. It’s 


wheel, me ,lRtle hearty,” said Wispy 
Cavendish. 

“I’ll make her fly,” murmured the 
apprentice. 

"South,” said the man at the wheel, 
turning the wheel over to him. ad¬ 
ding, "South to the Horn, son.” 

“South it Is,” said the apprentice, 
staring into the compass. 

* * * * 

<4Y17HAT’S the course?” asked Wispy 

** Cavendish 30 days later, taking 
the wheel over from the Suva man. 

“Sfou’east’ by eas\” said the Suva 
man; "make fly.” 

The wind cried out of the Westerly, 
the singing sea along her rating 
quarters, the gates of Ihe east flung 
wide to let her through. 

"It’s blowing, sir,” eaid the mate, 
looking at the skysail on the mizzen. 

"Let it blow,” said the skipper. 

At dusk the second mate, taking 
the bridge, stared along the swainped 
decks deep in green water from 
fo’c'stle to poop, the ports lashed 
wide open, the sky dark. 

"It’s blowing, sir,” said he. look¬ 
ing at the skysail on the mizzen. 

"Let it blow,” said the mate. 

The skipper looked oTit of the 
charthouse, watching the canvas on 
the bending topgallant sails. 

"Take nothing off her. sir.” said he. 

"Very good, sir,” said the second 
mate, adding, as the skipper went be¬ 
low*: "If he can drive her so can I! 
She’s going to fly!” 

Night fell; the sky black above; the 
Golden Age flying, with everything 
sot. down the easting to old Cape 
Stiff; the wash of an invisible s» a 
noisy about her. In the fo’c'stle the 
watch below* sat at their supper. 

The skipper, coming to the chart- 
house, looked at the barometer and. 
standing beside the whn»#l, watched 
the compass, the helmsman lighting 
the clipper, holding her true. 

“Call all hands on deck. Shorten 
Sail.” said the skipper to the mate; 
"she’ll loso a stick! We'll have to 
ease her.” 

Aloft in the darkness the watches 
gathered up the skysails, the royals 
and the forc-and-afters. rolling them 
tight, neater than window* blinds in 
rich ladies’ houses, snugging them 
down. 

The clipper raced beneath her top¬ 
gallant sails, dipping deep as the 
wind arose and the sea ran higher. 
The watch below rolled into their 
bunks, to dream of lights by many 
water fronts, of songs in strange 
places, of children who stared at 
them from doorsteps. 

The watch on deck, smoking time- 
blackened pipes, sat in the fo'c'stle, 
hearing the wind's uproar, the sea's 
song without. 

"It’s coming cold, sir." said the 
mate to the skipper on the bridge. 

"There's ice about.” said the skip¬ 
per. 

The mate said nothing. 

"I'd hate to take a topgallant sail 
off," said the skipper; "she wants 
to fly.” 

The mate said nothing. 

"I'd like to drive her.” said the 
skipper, going below, staying a mo¬ 
ment in the charthouse door. 

"If he can drive her,” said the 
mate, "so can I.” 

She flew*, wing-staggered, down the 
night, with ice about. 

Four bells went. 

"Wat's the course?'* asked Wispy 
Cavendish, taking the wheel over. 

"Sou'eas’ by eas’,’* said the helms¬ 
man: 

“Sou’eas’ by eas’ it is.” said Wispy. 

“All hands on deck! Shorten sail!" 
bellowed the mate, his head at the 
fo'c'stle door. "Call the watch!’* 

"Rouse her out there! Rise an’ 
shine, you sleepers!” yelled a man at 
the door of the starboard fo’c’stle, 
w’aking the second mate's watch. 

"Who's that a-singin’ on them 
ropes?” muttered a man of the second 
mate’s watch, w*riggling into cold*oil¬ 
skins. 

"That’s th* admiral,” said one. 

"Let Mm sing! I likes to ’ear ’im,” 
said another. 

"How’s she heading?” asked the 
skipper of Wispy, at the wheel. 

’’Sou’eas’ by eas’,.sir.” 

"Bring her to east-southeast,” said 
the skipper. 

“East’-sou’eas’ it is, sir.” 

"There's ice about,” said the skipper 
to himself. “I must keep her up a 
bit.” 

"Haul in the weather braces, sir, as 
soon as those topgallant sails are 
furled,” said the skipper to the mate, 
upon the bridge. 

"Aye. aye, sir!” said the mate, de¬ 
scending to the deck. 

"Starboard cross-jack brace!” 
shouted 20 sailors in the hidden depth,* 
of night. 


"Here’s a hcluva squall!” cried a 
sailor. 

"Stand by—all hands!” bellowed the 
mate. 

"Take that cross-jack off her!” 
shouted the skipper. 

"Haul the cross-jack up!” shouted 
the mate. 

"Hi-lcee-yo-ho-ho, lii-lecce-yo-ho- 
ho!’* sang the apprentice. 

+ * * * 

f TMIEY went aloft to furl the cross- 
jack, and, descending, furled the 
mainsail—the great storm mainsail, i 
102 feet across the head 47’* feet I 
deep in the leech; storm canvas, 
soaked with sea water, frozen stiff. 
^Their voices echoed in the limitless 
night, singing a chantey on the main- 
yard. 

"And that’s the way we*ll pay 
Daddy Doyle for his boots!” they 
sang, roaring it. screaming It, bel¬ 
lowing it, their bare hands cold and 
raw*. 

"I ain't got no boots. I wish I did 
*uve.” said Wispy, at the wheel. 

"She's got a crew,” said the skipper 
to the mate, upon the bridge. 

The mate said nothing. 

"Reef the foresail," said tho skip¬ 
per. “The w ind's freshening.” 

They reefed the foresail, the clip¬ 
per driving through the black 
smother, trembling throughout her 
length. 

"Six tops'ls and a reefed foresail. | 
I hate to take another rag off her.” J 
said the skipper, looking at the Horn 
chart. 

"Cold, ain’t it?” said the second to j 
the mate upon tlie* bridge. 

"Ice about. Feel it?” said the mate. I 

"Aye! Cohler n satan's lost irebox," I 
said tlie second, beating his arms. 

Eight bells went, clanging faintly j 
along the deck, tho hands mustering 



; aft in the dark, shouting to one an- 
! other, somebody singing "Now, all 
j young sailors, take my tip." 

"All aft, sir!” shouted a sailor from 
the mizzen shrouds. 

I ‘Til go see wliat the skipper says,” 

I said the. mate. "The wind's blowing 
j UP.” 

"A Horn gale coming. ’ said the 
! second, hanging his bare hands upon 

his sides. 

’’It’s going to blow.” sail the skip¬ 
per to himself. 

"It’s going to blow,” said th© mate 
to himself. 

"I'll bet we take that fore upper 
tops’l off her,” said one. 

They did. 

They first reefed three uoo©r top¬ 
sails, one after the other and, com¬ 
ing once again to deck to go below, 
they went aloft and one after the 
other they furled three upper top¬ 
sails. 

Snorting through the Black Horn 
Sea she flew, unseen bergs pbout her, 
ice freezing upon shroud and back¬ 
stay, snow in driven flurries circling 
her high mastheads. 

At 5 o’clock, two bells, they went 
below, the second mate’s watch to 
roll as they were into their bunks; 
the mate's watch, on deck now* 
throughout the night, to sip their 
coffee. 

"It’s goin* to blow.” said one. 

"She’s boun’ for Liverpood direc’. 
I wish she was there.” said another. 

"Liverpool direc'. We’ll dance w'en 
we gets there.” said another. 

"We ain't there yet," said the old 
gray-bearded man. 

"We make fly,” said the Suva man. 

"Gi' us a pipeful o’ ’baccy,” said 
another. 

"Aye! Let's have a bit o’ cheer,” 
^aid another. 

"Whose w*heol is it?” asked an¬ 
other. "Where’s eff* Wispy Caven¬ 


dish? It ain't his wheel now. It was 
his last wheel." 

"My Gawd!” shoutetd another, 
springing up. "It’s iny wheel. I for¬ 
got. I was so bleedin’ cold.” 

"OF Wispy’s been at the wheel 
since—Gawd—since four heels o’ the 
first watch. That's—that’s—” said 
said one. 

"That’s seven hours an’ over,” said 
another. "Good Gawd!” 

* * * * 

IAAY broke cold above the racing 
clipper, tossed seas about her, 
green water mountains rolling up 
astern; the sky low hung above her 
slender skysail masts, tormented and 
tormenting. 

"A berg to starboard, a berg to 
port. She has passed bergs in th« 
night—many of them," said the skip¬ 
per. on the bridge. 

"We're abeam of the Diego Rami¬ 
rez,” said he, looking at tho chart 
upon the charthouse table. 

Upon either bow* bergs rolled and 
rumbled. 

"The wind's going to com© out of 
the easterly. It'll meet the current 
and the bergs. It’ll be awful," said 
the skipper, looking out of the chart- 
house door, shaking his head. 

"If 1 bead her northerly I must 
cross their path. If I stay astreani 
of them it will prolong the peril,” 
thought the skipper, watching the 
lashed water break high upon the 
towered bergs, hearing the thunder 
of the fragments at their ponderous 
feet. 

The skipper blew* his whistle, call¬ 
ing the mate to the charthouse. 

"I'm going to head her northerly, 
sir. One fast day's sailing will take 
her out of the ice region. Check in 
the starboard braces, sir.” 

"Starboardcross-jack brace!” shout¬ 
ed the mate, the watch crowding from 
the fo’c'stle to the drenched decks. 

Steadily the wind shifted fromsou’- 
westcrly to south, and through south 
to easterly, the gale driving against 
the opposing currents, the sea becom¬ 
ing hourly more savage, more madly 
tormented. 

Eight bells was struck, all hands 
gathering on the slopped fore deck, 
gazing at a berg close down on the 
lee bow; the mate’s watch starting to 
go below, to rest at length after a 
full night’s duty. 

"Clew* up the fore lower tops’l.” 
said the skipper; "it's going to blow.” 

"Fore lower tops'l!” shouted the 
mate. 

Again all hands stood at the frozen 
gear, bunt lines and clew lines in 
their cold fingers. 

“Watch yourself!” roared the mate, 
clinging to a life-line as the sea 
swept her; “Watch your chance— 
now!” 

Leaping through the water smother 
of the fore-deck, he battled to the 
topsail sheets, to ease them away, the 
second and the bosun w ith him. 

“Hi-leee-yo-ho-ho, haul away—oh! 
Ili-lec-yo-ho-ho!” sang the singing 
apprentice, fore-hand at the weather 
clew-line. 

"Aloft and make her fast!” bellowed 
the mate, the second, and the bosun, 
all together, the bosun fighting into 
the shrouds to lead the way. 

Above, the storm-topsail crashed 
and bellied at the bunt-lines; below, 
the quivering clipper staggered blind¬ 
ly. her main and mizzen-topsails 
tighter than the heads of war-drums, 
the sea shouting around her, savagely 
wrathful. 

“Aloft!” roared the mate, his voice 
lost in the tumultuous morning. 

"Aloft!” roared the second, his face 
to the gale, his voice beaten back. 

“Aloft—get that sail stowed!” 
roared the mate. 

“Ix>ok!” yelled a sailor, his finger 
pointing, where ahead of the bosun, 
ragged burlap about his feet. Wispy 
Cavendish fought up the reeling rat¬ 
lines toward the topsail-yard. 

“A sailor—by—!” said one. swarm¬ 
ing to the shrouds, wind-baffied. 

"Way for a sailor!” shouted a 
young voice amidst grown warriors, 
the apprentice springing to the 
shrouds, aloft, higher and higher, de¬ 
fying wind and sea and hail, follow¬ 
ing where an old man led, passing 
the bosun. 

“An’ that's the way we'll pay Daddy 
Doyle for his boots.” sang Wispy Cav¬ 
endish. in the beating bunt of the top¬ 
sail, his knuckles broken to bleeding, 
his arms waving, his burlapped feet 
upon the frozen foot-rope. 

"An’ that's the w*ay we’ll pay Daddy 
Doyle for his boots,” sang the row of 
sailors on the fore lower topsail-yard, 
their voices drowned In the turmoil. 

"A day, and she’ll be safely through 
the ice,” said the skipper, staring at 
the Horn chart upon the table, his 


finger following the line of the Ant¬ 
arctic ice-drift. 

The second mate’s watch, huddled 
beneath the fo’c’stle-head, awaited 
what should be. 

* * * * 

THE morning watch passed, Wispy 
•*- and his fellows slumbering, mo¬ 
tionless as stones, rolling as the ship 
rolled, unaware that they rolled. 

Until they were again awakened at 
a quarter to twelve, they rested tired 
limbs, the clipper speeding beneath 
black skies under two topsails, the 
«ea whipped to fury, tho weather bit¬ 
ter. 

“A few hours and she’ll be out of 
the Ice," said the skipper. 

"Nor’eas’,” sand the m&n at the 
wheel, turning it over to the appren¬ 
tice at the change of the watch. 

"Nor’eas’,” said the apprentice; "let 
her rip!" 

"Nor'eas’,” sir.” said lie, reporting 
to the mate upon the bridge. 

"Nor’eas’,” said the mate. "All 
right” 

“Skipper’s holding her to the nor’- 
ard, ain’t he?” said the second to the 
mate. 

"Aye. He’s getting her out of the 
ice,” said the mate. "Seen many 
bergs in the morning?” 

"A few,” said the second, going be¬ 
low. 

The mate’s watch huddled under the 
fo’c’stle-head, waiting what should be. 
The watch passed, the trembling clip¬ 
per driving. 

The dog-watrh coming, the hands 
gathered in tho port fo’c'btle. the 
mate’s watch in oilskins, the others 
in oilskin trousers only, their upper 
bodies freed, for a time, from that 
heavy clothing. 

"Harris, where’s that concertina?” 
asked one. 

"Aye! Get that concertina out and 
give us some music.” said -another. 

"We’re bound for Liverpool direc’,” 
said another. 

"Aye! An’ we’ll dance w’en we get 
there,” said another. 

"We ain't there yet,” said an old 
gray-bearded man. 

Harris played the concertina. Its 
happy wheezes crying high above 
the weather’s cry without. 

They sat smoking, twenty of them, 
seated at the little table, leaning 
against the bulkheads, heating their 
feet, nodding their heads to a con¬ 
certina’s merry tune. 

Wispy, seated upon his old sea- 
chest, rewrapped the Prince Alberts 
on his feet and legs. 

"Wispy, ye’ro all dressed up, ain’t 
ye, old son?" said one, between tunes. I 

"Make that concertina play. I 
likes to 'ear it,” said Wispy, looking j 
up. 

"How’s this, then?” said Harris, 
smiling happily. 

They stamped their feet, heads 
nodding, eyes shining, pipes puffing 
white smoke, one of them lifting a 
song to the tune, all of them com- 
; ing in on the chorus, drowning the 
roar of the Horn sea. the drive of 
the spray, the wind thunder. 

"Oh. xhnS that a knockin' at the door?’’ 
Said the fair young ladee. 

"Oh. who's that a knockin' at the door!'” 
Said the fair young ladee. 

"Oh, this it* me an’ no one else,” 

Said Abel Brown, the sailor. 

"Oh, this is me an’ no one else,” 

Said Abel Brown, the sailor. 

* * * * 

IJIGHT bells was struck upon the 
iron bell for’ard of the fo’c’stle, 
all hands crowding out to the night 
and tho cold darkness. 



It 1 


-OI,’ VISPVS BEEN AT THE WHEEL—THAT'S 7 IIOl RS AV OVER!” 


"Wind’s failin’, ain’t it?” cried one- 

"Aye! Let it fall—let’s got some 
sail on her. It's Liverpool direc*," 
laughed another. 

"She’s out of the lee by now. sir.*’ 
said the skipper, on tho bridge. 
"We’ve seen none since six bells of 
the afternoon watch. Set that fore 
lower tops'l and the main upper.” 

"I^oose foretops’l—loose main upper 
tops’l!” shouted the mate. 

Men raced up the rigging, shouting 
one to another, unseen, their voices 1 
swept away. 

"Sing there. Admiral! Where’s the 
Admiral?” cried one. 

"He’s aloft on the main—sing, some 
one!” cried another. 

They set sail, crowding it upon the 
willing ship, giving her wing after 
w’ing, every one shouting, every one 
glad, for she was bound for Liver¬ 
pool direct, and they would dance 
when they got there. They strung 
out in a long water-washed row up¬ 
on the topsail halyards, singing 
chantey after chantey, sending can¬ 
vas with the ico frozen upon it to 
the reeling mastheads. 

Their voices rang above the wail 
of the Horn wind, the tumbled thun¬ 
der of the boarding seas. 

Said he. “My *or. you’ll rue the day, and a 
long time ago. 

When off to w» you go away, to m* way, hay, 
yoh, yah.” 

The clipper leaped, gathering her 
free feet to great plunges, as a 
beautiful colt to the whip. 

“Sheet home the foresail!” cried the 
mate. 

"Sheet home the foresail!’’ bellow¬ 
ed twenty sailors. 

"Loose the mainsail!” shouted the 
skipper from his bridge. 

"I’ll drive her!” said he to himself. 

"Gawd:” cried th© bosun to the 
second, "ain't she a flyer?” 

“She knows she’s going to Liver¬ 
pool direc’.” laughed the second. 


“Wo make fly!” cried the man from 
Suva. 

“‘Ark at ’im. E’d oughter been a 
bird," said one. 

"We’ll see the moon when the 
clouds break. She’ll bo risin’ soon,” 
said the bosun to the second. 

“Hoist the fore!” shouted the mate. 

“.Sing, Admiral, sing—sing us a 
chantey!” shouted one. 

"Sing—sing, little Admiral. Let 
the boys ’ear a sailor.singin’.” said 
old Wispy Cavendish, beside the Ad¬ 
miral at the mizzen topgallant hal¬ 
yards. 

Oh. a pretty lass *at no a rail. 

Hand over band, oh! 

Oh. a pretty lass sat on a rail. 

Hand over hand! 

Blow, bullies, blow, and give her the sail. 
Hand over hand, oli! 

Blow, bullies, blow and give her the sail. 
Hand over hand! 

“Belay!” shouted the mate. "What 
the devil y* tryin' to do with her?” 

"Ha, ha, ha,” laughed twenty sail¬ 
ors. "The mate says, ‘What y’ tryin’ 
to do with her?’ ” 

"Liverpool direc’, sir!” shouted one. 

"We’re goin’ to dance at Mother 
Mitchell’s!" shouted another. 

"Loose the royals—walk 'em up— 
lively does it.’” shouted the mate. 

"She's got a crew,” said the skip¬ 
per to himself, upon the bridge. 

"Sing, Admiral, sing!” cried a 
sailor. 

“Walk her up. sons’.” shouted the 
apprentice; “this way.” 

John Brown's body lies a-moidering in the 
grave. 

John Brown's body lies a-moldering in the 
grave. 

John Brown’s body lies a moldering in the 
grave. 

As we go rolling home. 

And it's glory, glory, hallelujah! 

And it's glory, glory, hallelujah.' 

And it's glory, glory, hallelujah! 

As we go rolling home. 

'Twenty sailors lifted it to the 
lift of the big ship, stamping | 


forty fc«*t along her dancing teak- 
wood decks. 

“Belay—belay all!” yellgd the ma’r 

"‘Belay all!’ the rnah says—com«- 
up behind!” yelled the saiior at the 
pin. 

"Check in those weather \ 

little!” shouted ike skipper from Un* 
bridge. 

"Weather •‘races!” shouted mate. 
"Starboard w*.?tch to the fore, port 
watch to the main!” 

"Haul aw^w% sons!” shouted th© 
second. 

At the ma.n shares Wispy Cavendish 
was singing. the fore the singing; 
apprentice, ke©#i^v£ time together, all 
hands hauling to tOe long song of it, 
water to their 

"Hi—leeee-yo—ho—h-s. hi—lee-yo— 
ho—ho, hi—leeee, haul away—oh!” 

The clouds broke above a ragged 
horizon, a cold moon shining through, 
gleaming a molten pathway down the 
stormy waters. 

"My God!” crieif the skipper. 

"My God!” crit*J the mate at the 
lee fore braces 

At the wneei tne man from Suva 
stood, his grea* eyes bulged, his 
white teeth shiring through far- 
parted lips. 

"Come on!” crtW Wispy Cavendish, 
and, turning, saw beyond the racing 
clipper's bow. 

"Sing. AdrniraA. sing!” he yelled 
"Sing with me. s(*n!" 

"Hi—leees-yo—ho—ho, hi—leeee-vo 
—ho—ho!” 

Head on. hlgh-tif^d, leaping all 
aquiver, she struck upon the dismal 
parapet of an awaiting berg, the loose 
cakes grinding, roaring, tinkling, 
falling about her dylrg beauty, the 
storm-clouds driving down across the 
moon's dimmed face, shading the sea. 

Way—for—a—sailor! 

(Sing, sailor—sing!) 

M'opyright. 1921.) 


Alleged Gold-Making by Science 

Is Vital Subject to Entire World 
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“CROWD HER AL ONG." .SAID THE SKIPPER. “SHE WANTS TO GO." 


BY STERI.ING IIEILIfi. 

PARIS. August 14. 

I SAW Mme. Curie recently. Tall, 
slender, erect, dressed with quiet 
elegance, severe, aristocratic, in¬ 
tellectual and very* reserved, she 
presented the very type of the 
high-minded woman, of high place, 
who goes her way. 

Alleged "transmutation” of metals 
comes from Curie discovery of 
radium. Without Mme. Curie the 
Geheimrat professor. Dr. Miethe, of 
the Technical University in Charlot- 
tenburg, Berlin, and his assistant. Dr. 
Stammreich. could not have at¬ 
tempted making gold out of mercury 
by high-tension currents. 

At the moment when the Curie 
couple discovered radium Mme. Curie 
had all the looks of an unpretentious 
little middle-class housewife. I speak 
from first-hand knowledge. 

In 1901 Prof. Robert Duncan of the 
chair of industrial chemistry in the 
University of Kansas came to Paris 
to study radioactivity. He died pre¬ 
maturely. just before the war. In high 
reputation, with a similar professor¬ 
ship at Pittsburgh and as visiting 
lecturer at Clark University. 

As Prof. Duncan was diffident about 
his French, I accompanied him sev¬ 
eral times to Prof Curie. It was less 
than two years after th© great dis¬ 
covery, w’hen Prof. Curie carried all 
the free radium in th© world in a 
little tubo in his vest pocket—from 
which he got bad burns. 

They talked together as professors. 
Mme. Curie seemed such a little 
homebody, devoted to the child, Irene, 
that she did not get the attention she 
deserved. 

It was my ignorance, of course. 
Mme Curie, a specialized student, was 
already helping her husband. But 
the impression was as I give it. She 
would never have become the great 
woman she is, had she not felt bound, 
after Prof. Curie’s tragic death 
(crushed by an omnibus), to continue 
his work. She had It all in her hands, 
and she managed to carry on. 

Nothing could exceed the modesty 
of the Curie couple’s manners and 
ways. Th© ramshackle brick house, 
w’lth laboratory attached, was in the 
neglected, then half-built Rue d’Alesia, 
with shacks and messy open lots. The 
Curies cared nothing for those shabby 
surroundings. They knew that they 
had got hold of a vast secret—of the 
matter of which th© world consists. 
They had no Idea what was coming 
out of It. 

Thev were in the state of mind 
ascribed to Prof. Dr. Meithe. the other 
day, when he claims to have turned 
mercury into gold. His pride, they 
say, is centered in th© experiment— 
th© disintegration of th© atom of 
mercury. 

So th© Curies knew that in their 
hands the first exploding atom was 
seen by man to be exploding. Dis¬ 
integrating naturally, radium threw 
off its atoms' mysterious ray-particles 
and turned to lead! 

All matter, the Curies saw, is com¬ 
posed of Invisible atoms which, al¬ 
though so small, are, nevertheless 
intricate little solar systems, whirling 
within themselves, with incredible 
force or speed. If you can break 
that whirl you transform matte*’ and 
get interatomic power. 

As Becquerel said to Curie: 

“Some day, a man will stumble on 
a fetonator of the atom, and accl- 
Won; sb -tts xorMI“ __ 


E*OR 20 years Mme. Curie has 
gone on, amid these terrific 
things, producing radium, which is 
worth vastly more than gold. 

Long ago she became the world's 
greatest producer of radium, and the 
French government wishes her to 
continue to be so. She accepts the 
situation as useful. But her thought 
is elsewhere. Always she has sought 
the world’s secret—along with inter¬ 
atomic power, to make mankind like 
gods. Any day she may hit on it. 

Become rich, honored, powerful, liv¬ 
ing with these great things, how 
should she not become severe and 
aristocratic elegant and reserved? 
What is gold-making to Mme. Curie? 

Dr. Miethe has not been so long on 
on© thing. With high-tension cur¬ 
rents and 4.000-degree centigrade 
ovens, he knocks particles off the 
mercury atom and says he finds gold 
as a residue. His dream is similar to 
that of Mme. Curie—interatomic en¬ 
ergy and the world’s secret. 

Men who are out for Ifcbld are 
ready to put up 20.000.000 gold marks 
for preliminary outlay on mercury, 


electric Installation and other factory 
stuff before g6ld can be produced. 

So, is gold-making a small thing? 
As a fact the attempt to manufacture 
gold might cause cataclysmic results 
for all human society, before the in¬ 
teratomic dream of the pure scien¬ 
tists is realized. 

Nearly two years ago. when the 
gold-making rumors first came out of 
Germany. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale 
University, one of America’s leading 
economic and financial specialists, 
hurriedly sailed for Germany to in¬ 
vestigate the reports at first hand. 

He has since spoken. 

Is it a small thing that today the 
most sober newspapers in Germany 
at last cannot refrain from solemn 
hints that "it is time to ask pardon of 
th© alchemists of th© middle ages” 
for "the contempt which we have 
held for their idea of transmuting 
metals?” 

This jubilation, apropos of Dr. 
Miethe's gold-making claims, strange¬ 
ly confirms Prof. Fisher’s cautious 
suggestion, made previous to it, but 


A Famous Steamboat. 


((CTEAMBOAT days” on the Ohio 

^ and Mississippi Rivers have giv¬ 
en rise to a mythology entirely 
American, In which certain famous 
names are repeatedly used. Old river ( 
men have been heard recounting 
tales that seem to have to do always I 
with the Eclipse and the Shotwell, 1 
the Lee and the Natchez, or some j 
other pair of famous racers which | 
were the fastest In their day. But 
there Is one name w*hich always 
stands alone, that of the steam pack¬ 
et, J. M. White, for many years the ! 
unrivaled holder of records of river j 
speed. 

There was hut one J. M. White and 
no other could be built. Th© story, 
according to A. B. Hulbert, an au¬ 
thority in such matters, is subslan- , 
tially as follows: 

The J. M. White was built at Eliz¬ 
abeth, Pa., in 1844. "Billy” King, a 
boatman famous for many years, 
drew the plans. He figured to a 
nicety the contour of the hull, so that 
there should toe but two waves 
dragged by it when under way. Then 
he so located the side-wheels that 
they should strike the second wave at 
its crest, and so convert this obstacle 
to speed into a benefit. 

Converse, who was to build the 
boat, objected strenuously to this 
plan for putting the wheels 20 feet 
aft of the accepted place. 

"I will make her this way or not at 
all,” said King. Converse appealed 
to Chouteau of St. Louis, who was 
financing the construction. 

"Let King do what he thinks best," 
was the answer. So the White was 
built as planned, although river men 
scoffed. 

On its first run it placed the de¬ 
signer at the head of his profession. 
It ran from New* Orleans to St. Louis, 
against the full current of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, in 3 days 23 hours and 9 min¬ 
utes, fully a day under the best pre¬ 
vious record. 

River men in St. Louis fairly be¬ 
sieged Billy King to design boats to 
beat the White. They offered him 
unheard-of sums. To all his refusal 
was the same. 

"When any man designs a boat to 
beat the tlma of the White, then I 
gHUttfl ta feat his*"_•_ 


The builder's draft of the White 
■was lost, and until the boat was worn ■ 
out and cast away no one thought to 
take another from the hull. So, after 
a few short years—for the life of a . 
river boat is brief—the only draft of 
it was that which the designer had 
kept, and this ho refused to let any- 
man sec. He had gone to St. Louis, 
and from there he wrote home to a. 
friend: 

"Bring my wife to St. Louis as soon 
as she can get ready. Go into the 
attic of my house and, under the comb 
of the roof you will find a model, in 
a boxj/bring that box with you. Do 
not open it or allow any one to see it. 
Lock it in a stateroom on the boat 
and leave it there till you reach St. 
Louis. I will pay all expenses.” 

When they reached St. Louis his 
first inquiry was for the model, and 
upon securing it he took it at once to 
his house. He opened it in the pres¬ 
ence of his wife and his friend, and 
showed them a beautiful model of the 
White in walnut and pine, several 
feet long. 

With a saw he cut it to pieces and 
with a hatchet reduced it to kindling 
wood. 

“I could have done that at home 
just as well, Billy,” said his friend, 
“and saved the expense.” 

His fame rests secure on the 
achievement of the J. M. White, 
whose record was never eequaled un¬ 
til the R. E. Lee cut it to 3 days 18 
hours and 14 minutes, 26 years later. 
He was wise enough not to try an¬ 
other, and by destroying the last 
draft, kept the actual plan of the 
boat forever secret. 

-•- 

Got By With Him. 

First Student—Who is your fa¬ 
vorite author? 

Second Student—My father. * 

First Student—What did lie write? 

Second Student—Checks. 

- • - 

Not a Chance. 

First Student—I can’t get this elec¬ 
tricity through my head. 

Second Student—No wonder; wood 
Is a non-conductor. 


| after his own long investigations. 

that Germany may be on the high 
j road to flooding the world with “syn- 
| thetic” gold. 

Germany’s pressing interest in gold¬ 
making is, of course, not far to seek. 
Her reparation debts have been fixtd 
in terms of gold, and Germany, hav¬ 
ing deliberately devastated vast 
values in her invasions, owes vast 
gold. If she can manufacture gold, 
she can dump the manufactured ar¬ 
ticle on to the allies, her former vic¬ 
tims. 

* * * * 

/"AF course, there is another side to 
it. An argument used* widely to 
tranquiliz** London and Paris is 
drawn from the ease of synthetic 
rubies and sapphires and Japanese 
pearls. All three are “real.” 

The synthetic ruby stands ©very 
test of science, including the famous 
polarization of light. It cuts glass 
like a mine ruby, or a diamond In¬ 
deed, in the first years of synthetic 
rubies, when the scare was great, the 
French government pawnshop, th*' 
Mont de 1*1010, refused to loan a dol- 
lor on any ruby, however beautiful 
and authentic. 

Every one will remember the more 
recent scar© in the pearl business, 
caused by the Japanese article. 

They arc real pearls, made by pearl 
oysters, but “started” by man, not ar¬ 
tificially, but purposely and deliber¬ 
ately, whereas the pearls of nature 
get their start naturally, by a bit of 
sand or other object getting acci¬ 
dentally inside the oyster! 

It is pretty close to a distinction 
without a difference; yet the expert 
eye makes no mistake. 

Japanese pearls, today, have their 
settled quotations in the pearl mar¬ 
ket, honorable in themselves, but a 
fraction of the current rates for 
“Orient” pearls; and “mine” rubies 
and sapphires have more than re¬ 
gained their old values—while the 
synthetic specimens, in great use and 
perfectly beautiful, can be bought for 
a few dollars each, plus their cost of 
cutting. 

They are scientifically "real,” yet 
the eye of the trade distinguishes 
them perfectly. 

So it will be, they say, if gold is 
manufactured. It may come to have 
considerable value: and, in this sense, 
German chemists would have worked 
out a chemical way of paying Ger¬ 
man reparations debt—better, indeed, 
than making poison-gas to destroy 
civilians of the great cities, in their 
next invasion. "But no synthetic gold 
will compete with gold wrung from 
the mines and used in commerce and 
finance." 

This view has the backing of Ar¬ 
thur J. Chapman of the Claudet firm, 
assayers to the Bank of England. It 
had better be true. Because- 

What else? 

They are discussing the subject 
furiously in Europe. If gold be de¬ 
stroyed as standard of values, "other 
metals aTe. indeed, available, but it is 
doubtful If the w*orld would again 
risk its entire exchange on the vai*© 
of a single commodity.” 

It is not stated what the other 
available metals are. It might be 
hard to put a finger on one such. And 
the Only other standard would have , 
to be "the average value of a num¬ 
ber of curnmooities.*’ 

Alas, the Soviets, in Russia, have 
tried it, issuing paper money based 
on wheat, the labor-hour, and what 
not. £uch money is away down, at 
present! 














